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Report of the Second Conference of the Ontario 
Association for Curriculum Development 


INTRODUCTION 


Here is the Report of the Second Conference of the 
Ontario Association for Curriculum Development, held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, October 16 to 19, 1952. 


The decision made at the closing session, to establish 
the Association on a permanent basis, gives promise that there will be 
more such conferences, and reports such as this to record what went on, | 
The preparation of a report whose object is to ‘show the distilled results 
of three hundred and fifteen minds hard at work during a four-day period is 
not easy, but it definitely is a sobering and challenging assignment. Your 
Editorial Board can only hope that they have measured up to the importance 
of the job and that those who read this will find in it food for further thought. 


There is a strong tendency to look for signs of "'action" 
in any meeting. This is valuable, provided we recognize and appreciate the 
many ways in which action can be taken, and the equally important but less 
apparent mainsprings that motivate the acts of individuals. We can only 
expect to record and set down an outline of what was said at a meeting such 
as ours. If, by so duing, we provide ourselves with reference points that 
will stimulate our thinking and equip us to carry on what was only started 
at the Conference, then we shall have accomplished much, 


The Conference Committee and the office of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation (which is reproducing this report) have been very 
helpful, Our principal debt, however, we owe to those who reported the 
results of each group's discussion, Their work has furnished us with the 
meat of this report and the Editorial Board, in expressing its appreciation, 
undoubtedly is saying "thanks" for all the delegates. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Editorial Board. 


A. L. Hepworth, Chairman 
Dorothy Bishop A.E.D. Nicholson 


M. M. Boyd E. A, Peterson 
J. Enns H. Pullen 
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FIRST GENERAL MEETING - GROUP PROCEDURES 


The opening session of the convention, held at nine o'clock 
on Friday morning, October 17th, in the YellowRoom, was far more valuable 
to the delegates than opening convention sessions usually are. Miss M'Gonigle, 
immediately after her brief remarks of welcome, put the meeting in charge 
of Mt. Don Graham, Director of Education, Forest Hill Village, who was to 
introduce to us the key principles of the group dynamics technique which 
were to be used in the group discussions to follow. Such techniques were 
already a matter of experience for those delegates who had attended last 
year's convention; but for many of the delegates Mr. Graham rightly assumed 
that an analysis of the factors for success in group thinking would be welcome. 


Mr. Graham in turn used the play device both to teach and 
to entertain his "student body". A small team of "actors", at his behest, 
enacted for us two brief skits, illustrating two widely differing ways of 
conducting a staff meeting concerned with the highly critical problem of 
"too much homework", In the first of these the ''school principal" dictated 
to his staff the problem and met a variety of "individual differences" in the 
staff reaction to it. In the second skit, the problem was approached 
communally and the first tentative answers to it were evolved as a result of 
constructive group thinking. 


As commentator, Mr. Graham at intervals waved his 
director's wand, interrupting the "action" to point up the stages in discussion 
that were essential in arriving at any creative and group-accepted answer, 
The first of these was the necessity to clarify the problem itself, so that 
extraneous thinking could substantially be eliminated. The second stage was 
the necessity to organize clearly the various aspects into which the problem 
fell, so that these could be tackled in a logical, constructive order, The 
third was the need, during the heat of the discussion, for a periodical 
withdrawal from the subject to take a "fix'; "This is what we have said so 
far; here is the point where we now stand."", And finally, there was the 
necessity, not only at the conclusion of the discussion but also at the end of 
each stage of it, for a clearly stated summary of the decisions of the group. 


With an amusingly illustrated and clearly enunciated 
statement of first principles, each delegate was much better prepared than 
he would otherwise have been to play his role in the succeeding four 
discussion periods that were the heart of the convention, 
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DISCUSSION GROUP REPORTS 


The pages in this section contain summaries of the 
discussion that went on in each group. These summaries are based on 
material provided by reporters, sometimes supplemented by the notes of 
recorders and/or observers, An earnest attempt has been made to set 
down the highlights of each topic discussed, as it was obviously impossible 
to report all that took place. 


The notes turned over to us by reporters were well 
prepared and it has been our aim to do full justice to them and to the 
important ideas they reflected, For the Discussion Group Reports, as 
you now read them, the Editorial Board must assume full responsibility. 
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GROUP 1A ; MAKING PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 


l. 


2e 


3. 


THE PRIMARY DIVISION 


The group agreed on the following definitions : 


Primary division comprises kindergarten, kindergarten-primary, 
Grade 1, Grade 2, 


Everything that contributes to the sum total of a child's experience 
should be considered as curriculum, 


It was thought that individual differences might be placed in the 
following categories : (a) chronological, (b) mental, (c) emotional, 
(a) physical and (e) social, 


Diagnosis of such individual differences might be made through : 


te} Parent-teacher interviews; 

Careful observation of children's behaviour, 

especially in free activities; 

(c) The use of anecdotal records (for present teacher 
use only); 

(d) Formal standardized tests, e.g,, reading readiness, 
learning capacity, comprehension, individual, physical, 
sociometric; 

(e) Informal chats with children; 

(f) Providing opportunities for children to set up their 

own behaviour rules. 


In discussing the above, the group concluded that : 


(1) Observations should be done with a set purpose in mind; 
findings should be -used as a starting point from which to 
work on the basis of one's own observations, 


(2) It is important to remind ourselves that the findings that 
are the result of the various tests are not infallible. In 
some cases they serve to validate the teacher's own judgment, 
In other cases they set up danger signals to warn teachers 
that further observation and examination is needed. 


The attitudes and skills of teachers are of paramount importance 
in making adequate provision for individual differences, 


It was agreed that individual differences present problems of 
acceleration and retardation and that all aspects of individual 
differences for all children must be taken into consideration. 
Members of the group, on the basis of their own experience and 
knowledge, suggested many ways and means, as follows : 


te} Individual instruction, activities and guidance; 

b) Grouping for academic achievement, common 
interests, the "felt't needs of children; 

(c) Organized flexible promoting, K.P. classes, 
special classes, the Porter Plan; 


Group 1A (Cont'd) 


(a) The professional competence of teachers is important 
as is their enthusiasm, knowledge, right attitudes, 
teaching power; , 

(e) The importance of supervisors who really help, who 
share problems, who demonstrate understanding and 
resourcefulness, 

(f) Materials ~ basic and supplementary books, supplies 
for pupils, teaching and learning aids. 


Other suggestions, in addition to those listed above, 
included the following : The unit system (Hamilton); the plan whereby 
Grades 1 to 4 are completed in three years (Kingston); and the completion 
of Grades 3 and 4 in one year (Ottawa), Other important conclusions were 
these : Parents should be given a clear picture of where the child stands 
in his group. Curriculum building depends mainly upon congenial teacher- 
pupil relationships, The importance of teachers~in-training being treated 
as individuals by their instructors was stressed, 


The comment of the reporter of this group it summing up 
the discussions was as follows: "A very worth while effort. All members 
liberally shared their ideas and experience, I am quite certain that everyone 
became more keenly aware of the existence of problems and of the ways in 
which individual differences may be treated in all areas of growth!'. 
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GROUP IB: MAKING PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE PRIMARY DIVISION 


Early in its discussions this group faced up to the 
problem of how provision can be made to enable all pupils to develop at the 
maximum rate of which they are capable. Members were concerned about 
the tests that are given at the end of kindergarten work to guide the Grade 1 
teacher in her grouping of pupils. There was early agreement that the 
term "reading readiness" should be changed to one broader in scope, 
"living readiness'', which was defined as "the state of being physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and socially ready to profit from the learning 
situations of Grade 1", 


; Members felt that kindergarten experience had decided 
advantages in that children gain in social adjustments and familiarity with 
school routine, group work, etc, It was felt that teachers are constantly 
making provision for the individual differences in the children, Tests and 
the teacher's observations were considered to be the best and surest 
methods of deciding a child's readiness for Grade 1, and it was felt that 
this information should be made available to Grade 1 teachers at the beginning 
of the term, 


In philosophical vein, the group came up with a number 
of definitions, as follows : Education was defined as the act of profiting 
from one's own experiences, The learning process is complete when the 
child's own expression is given full play. In this connection, work books 
with symbols drawn by adults were considered harmful because "it is the 
teacher's experience, not the child's, that is reflected in the symbols", 

It was considered important that the child be encouraged to do as much of 
his own thinking as possible because only through this, not through the 
teacher thinking for him, would his learning process develop at a normal 
rate. All learning that is true learning is a creative act, not on the part of 
the teacher, but of the child. First experiences shouid be made as vivid 
as possible; there would be less need of drill. 


It was decided that differences in the learner are based 
on the capacity of the learner together with his past experiences. The Porter 
Plan and the Unit System were considered good methods of coping with 
individual differences. Three types of learning capacity were set down as 
(a) fast, (b) average, and (c) slow. Each of these require a different method 
of teaching, with the child progressing et his own speed under the same 
teacher for three years. 


Some tirne was spent talking about art programmes in 
primary grades, Also discussed were the principle and practice of 
acceleration and the question of when the learning of the alphabet should be 
introduced, 


It was felt that isolated skills are of no value; at the 
primary level the programme must be based only on actual experiences. 
It should be understood that all of the ideas passed on to young students are 
not immediately expressed ond are, therefore, not always retained, The child 
makes progress at his own speed and although advancement classes offer a 
solution for the brightest pupils, it was thought that too much acceleration 
would be destructive emotionally for a child. 


GROUP 1B (Cont'd) 


In answering the question 'How can the information 
gained about a child by the school be best used to assist him?", it was 
thought that O.S.R. cards, which provide a record of the child's history 
throughout his school life, could be used as a reference by any teacher 
concerned with him. It was pointed out that these cards may also be used 
to pass information along to parents, Information on the cards should be 
confidential, It was agreed that comments on the cards made by all 
concerned helped to speed up the teacher's ability to recognize and make 
provision for individual differences in children, 


Among the suggestions made was one that number work 
should be given the same attention as reading, that it should be taught 
in groups and in as meaningful a way as possible, It was argued that 
rhythmic arithmetic developed speed but appeals to the student's 
memory instead of to his intelligence, and, as a result, might be more 
easily forgotten, 
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GROUP 2: MAKING PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE JUNIOR DIVISION 


The group agreed that there are some children who 
should progress more rapidly than our grade system allows, but thought that 
the system of acceleration by jumping grades is filled with educational 
dangers. However, though discussion started by thinking of acceleration as 
“taking children frorn one grade and putting them into another", members 
ended by considering acceleration as "allowing children to advance at any 
time they are ready", 


This appeared to mean disregarding the grade system 
and considering al, 2, 3, or a4, 5, 6, class as a "unit with a three-year 
plan". Also, it might also mean disregarding June as the month for 
promotions, allowing each child to advance at his or her own speed, Each 
child would have to be considered individually by the teacher with full 
consideration of physical, emotional, mental and social factors. (It was 
noted that one school has removed grade markings from the doors of 
classrooms. ) 


It was agreed that the teacher, principal, inspector, 
Board of Education and parents should be the ones to decide the type of 
provision made for acceleration. (It was noted that in the one school where 
the Porter Plan was introduced after consultation with all those concerned, 
in the order noted, the plan is proceeding with no difficulty; and it was the 
opinion of the principal of this school that there would be no difficulty 
introducing the plan into the junior grades.) It was thought that full 
recognition must be given the fact that the top group, i.e., the above-average 
pupils, are neglected as far as an enriched curriculum is concerned, 


Acceleration under the Porter Plan, or modifications of 
it, was discussed, Segregation of top students of a class was considered, 
It was the opinion of most of those present that by doing this we removed 
stimulation from the class. One principal reported that when top students 
were removed, after a short period the next group took over. It was his 
opinion that the bright pupils in a class grasped and answered the question 
before the other pupils had a chance to think it out. With bright pupils 
removed the other children had a chance to express themselves and the 
next group developed leadership. The conclusion seemed to be that segrega- 
tion of top pupils was of questionable value, 


It was considered that an abundance of reading and other 
materials must be provided to make acceleration effective, e.g., two spellers, 
an easy one for slow learners and a more difficult one for fast pupils. 


In accelerating pupils consideration must be given to: 
(a) social adjustment, (b) physical development, (c) emotional development 
and (d) academic achievement, 


It seemed to be the general opinion that experience subjects, 
ie€., social studies, science, etc., are valuable to each age group in a class. 


GROUP 2 (Cont'd) 


Suggestions : It is desirable for the child to spend 
more than one year with a teacher, if such is feasible. It was pointed out 
that, in the primary grades, children learn to read more quickly and their 
writing is better if ieft with the same teacher, as each teacher's techniques 
tend to be different and result in confusion to the child if changed from one 
teacher to another, 


The possibility of having teachers return to schools a 
day or two before children, after Christmas holidays, for staff discussions 
was mentioned. A careful study of cumulative records of pupils before they 
begin a term allows a teacher to start with a prior knowledge of their 
individual differences. 
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GROUP 3A : MAKING PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 


This large group, which broke into smaller units to 
discuss some aspects of the topic, first of all dealt with the relationship 
between chronological and mental ages. It was decided that the grades to be 
considered were 7, 8, 9 and 10; the students being 12 to 16 years of age. 


Individual differences occur because of a number of 
factors and these were listed as follows : 


(a) degree of maturity; (i) economic background; 

(b) academic learning capacity; (j) emotional stability; | 

(c) ability to develop skills; (k) the language spoken in the home 

(d) readiness to behave ina (mother tongue and/or quality of 
socially acceptable manner; English); 

(e) learning readiness; (1) character training; 

(£) quality of work habits; (m) environment; 

(g) physical and mental health; (n) interests and goals; 

(h) rate of physical growth; (o) racial background (cultural, 


emotional and economic 
factors in this). 


It was felt that difficulties with respect to the child's 
pride, sense of inferiority or superiority, etc., presented major problems 
in streaming according to academic learning capacity. Streaming was 
reported as being successful in some areas (Ottawa) and looked upon with 
less favour in others (Saskatchewan), 


The unit method makes provision for three units per grade. 
' It was found that fast learners were generally not allowed to be accelerated 
more than two years ahead of their age level; generally children shoul 
proceed at their own rate of speed, 


Adjustment by the Secondary School Curriculum for Individual Differences : 


Among the more important points were the following : 
A British Columbia plan providing options beginning in Grade 8; the problem 
of how to get teachers to change from teaching down the middle (level of 
average pupils) to teaching at different levels, with some opinion expressed 
that most teaching appears to be done at the top level; socialized procedure - 
A's helping B's and C's; the place of rigid examinations at the end of Grade 10 
for the purpose of screening; provision for transfer from a non-university 
course to a university course and the most desirable grade level at which this 
should be done, 


Problems stemming from emotional differences could best 
be provided for through (1) extra-curricular activities, (2) guidance by 
psychiatrists, and (3) use of a questionnaire or other means through which 
the children say what they think is wrong with the school, with their studies, etc. 


The relation of health to emotional problems was considered, 
Teachers have an important part to play in providing needed attention and 
should be trained in observing such things as pallor, listlessness, unusual 
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behaviour, etc. Reference was made to the programme of mass diagnosis 
for diabetes carried out in Grade 9 in Brantford, and other members gave 
illustrations of the value of close co-operation between Physical Education 
Department and the Health Department, parents and the school through the 
appropriate organizations. The film, "Human Growth" had been used to 
good advantage by one Home and School Association, 


The conclusions reported by this group were as follows : 
The most important method of discovering the differences that do exist was 
through the observations of the teacher. It was recognized that achievement 
records have a place, although their limitations were recognized, The group 
thought that the method of using Intelligence Tests was a rapidly disappearing 
one, the term "I.Q.'' probably having been left out of our thinking during the 
past ten years. Since no one of the above three methods gives an adequate 
picture, all of them might be brought into play, plus a brief statement of 
each teacher's opinion of the child which would be furnished to the next 
teacher (Grade 9). This information would greatly assist secondary school 
teachers to know the child earlier in the term, 


Statements made by individual teachers should be 
reassessed at the end of Grade 8 and only those parts that appear to have 
value should be sent on with the child, It was noted that the child should be 
protected by withholding, at this point, any harmful information. Such 
information of a confidential nature might be given at the discretion of the 
teacher or guidance officer only after careful consideration of all the 
circumstances. It was considered a good "rule of thumb" for the alert 
teacher to go back and read all records because by doing so she can combine 
the information with her own observations in judging each pupil. 


Subsidiary conclusions reached were (a) reasons for 
failure at the end of Grade 9 were due chiefly to poor work habits, (b) there is 
need for more experimentation, more pooling of experience and a keener 
appreciation of the problems arising out of emotional differences, (c) it was 
felt that in streaming, the child must make the ultimate choice; the teacher's 
duty is to see that the child has all the information for this purpose, and 
(d) there is need for more close contact between the Health Department and 
guidance officers, 
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GROUP 3B : MAKING PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 


There was general agreement that 'Intermediate 
Division" meant Grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and that smaller groups could discuss 
and define the topic better than one large group. Each group's findings were 
listed on the blackboard. Principal targets for discussion were thought to be : 


(a) Individual differences in relation to the pupil's personal quali- 
‘fications (I1.Q., interest, aptitude); subject attainment; 
environment (financial, social, home, community); mental 
health (anti-social attitudes, emotional instability). 


(b) Individual differences in academic, practical and social skills. 


(c) Should priority be given to differences arising from variation 
in academic ability rather than in achievement ? 


In summary, the problems appeared to be these : 


I. Differences in ability between students, and differences in ability 
of students when applied to various topics and skills. 


2. Environment, 


36 Question : Have we a responsibility to provide for the vocational 
needs of students who drop out at the end of Grades 7, 8 and 9 ? 


‘The discussion then centred on the action now being taken 
to cope with individual differences in ability. Several experiments were 
outlined : 


1. Grade 9 students allocated to classes on these bases : According 
to expressed wish for a terminal course; according to the selection 
of a particular option, i.e., Manual Training; the rest of Grade 9 
students ~- all of whom were given a uniform course - according to 
ability and recommendation of inspector and Grade 8 teacher. 


Ze Non-college group; all others graded according to expected 
achievement with a sprinkling of the above-the-average to 
spark each class, 


3. A Grade 7 class was broken into groups according to achievement 
in various subjects, A student might find himself in a superior 
group in one subject, in an average group in another and in a slow 
group in still another subject, 


4. Another member described an experiment in which Grades 7 and 8 
students were graded according to diagnostic reading tests. Several 
members mentioned attempts being made in the field of remedial 
reading to improve reading skills of those retarded. 


Elementary teachers had gone to great lengths to provide 
for individual differences and the secondary schools were using the system 
of options and streamlined courses, There seemed to be almost unanimous 
agreement that the curriculum has a degree of flexibility which wenehers may 
use in meeting individual needs, 
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Discussing the advantages and disadvantages of ability 
grading, some felt that the stigma attached to the slow-learning class 
presented a real disadvantage while others thought that it was no more serious 
_ than that attached to low achievement in a superior class, One member's view 
was that having the teacher move from one grade to the next with the class 
might remove or lessen such stigma. Do teachers like ability grading ? 

Some do - particularly those to whom the fast-learners have been assigned, 
Teachers given a class of slow-learners and the same curriculum become 
dissatisfied as do those teachers who feel that principals and inspectors 
expect the same level of achievement. Inspectors present thought that such 
pressure existed in the mind of the teacher who was likely to set for the class 
unattainable goals. A suggestion was made that it requires the best teachers 
to do a good job with such classes and another that the same teacher be given 
at least one class of each. 


Discussing environment, one member suggested that the 
Department of Education had helped greatly to equalize environment 
opportunity for secondary school students through the establishment of larger 
units of organization, 


Question : Is it possible for a comparable plan to operate for Grades 7 and 8 ? 


Members described attempts to meet the special aeeds of 
new Canadians ; By placing these students for a time with a teacher, who 
understood their language, under the care of students who spoke their 
language, in small groups under the home visitation teacher who for a time 
could give individual instruction, in lower grades from which they would move 
to the higher on their own assessment, and through the co-operation of Home 
and School Clubs, service clubs and other such agencies. The needs created 
by home environment might be met by closer co-operation with the home 
through Home and School Clubs, Many felt that the guidance services, through 
counselling and group work, were attempting to meet the immediate needs of 
the pupil, i 


The economic situation in the home often denied the 
opportunity for further education to students with interest and ability. .One 
member felt that principals and guidance workers do not canvass sufficiently 
the possibilities for assistance from outside agencies. Another felt it was 
the responsibility of the school to condition the student to accept such 
limitations in a way which would prevent the development of anti-social | 
attitudes and frustrations. Many described the extent to which parents and 
other agencies co-operated in an advisory capacity with the Curriculum | 
Co-Ordinating Committee. The consensus of opinion was that these are 
‘definite areas in curriculum planning in which parents can make a real 
contribution, 


The group broke up into smaller units to discuss five 
problems, 


Problem 1: Are we teaching our students to assess and develop their strong 
points and to recognize their limitations ? 


Most schools are making a sincere effort to assist the 
student to appraise his assets and liabilities, to recognize his limitations, and 
to develop his strong points by the following means : Through the day by day 
work of the good classroom teacher; by reporting achievement to student and 
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parents; and through the guidance services in both elementary and secondary 
schools, The group thought that to make further progress the curriculum, 
school construction, and school organization should be sufficiently flexible 
to ensure that each pupil attain the utmost in capabilities and that there 
should be provision for different rates of progress in different subjects by 
any one pupil, 


The following ideas on vocational needs were presented : 
terminal courses were attempting to cope with the problem of drop-outs; 
shop-work courses give students training in leisure time activity; many 
industrialists believe academic training is preferable to technical training; 
industrial arts programme not an end-product but a form of motivation for 
general education; vocational teachers might render a real contribution if 
they showed that vocational education is part of general education and not 
primarily a training for earning a living; would implementation of a scheme 
similar to the Hope Report in intermediate division help to bring everyone to 
a basic level on core curriculum, postpone specialized training, and 
encourage greater use of apprenticeship training ? 


Problem 2: Is our present system of promotion effective and adequate ? 


The present system is based on: (a) results of written 
examinations; (b) teacher's estimate; (c) age;. (d) ability as opposed to 
achievement. None of these factors alone is adequate. Most are usually 
considered in combination, 


Specific recommendation : Pupils of fourteen years or 
more should be transferred to secondary schools, and that provision be made 
there for those of deficient academic achievement. 


Problem 3: How can we cope with individual differences in a large class ? 


Work should be taught, the class tested, then the group 
not up to par retaught. Time for reteaching limited and so it was felt that 
at the end of the year all who had put forth sincere effort would be promoted 
to next grade, This brought up the idea that there is still some feeling that 
a uniform core should be reached by all - that some pupils will say "Why 
work? I'll be promoted anyway.'' The group felt, however, that this number 
would be small, Socio-metric tests might be used to determine whether 
the child was really doing his best. It is the teacher's duty to motivate 
students as much as possible - to inspire them to their best efforts. The 
group felt that in individual cases the teachers must decide whether it is in 
the best interest of the child to go forward. 


Problem 4: Should we teach students to live or to make a living ? 


We should teach students to live but it is also important 
to teach them to earn a living in order to live. 
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GROUP 3B (Cont'd) 
Problem 5; How can we co-operate more effectively with other agencies 
"in developing curriculum ? 
Agencies were listed: Service clubs, School Alumni, 


Home and School Association and Manufacturers' Association. A member 
thought there was danger of too much control going to community groups. 
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GROUP 4: MAKING PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE SENIOR DIVISION 


Group 4 started its discussion by listing a number of 
major points : 


1, What differences are there: capability, aptitude (vocational 
aims), economic status. 


Ze Objectives for the senior division. Should it serve a purpose 
; or purposes apart from university entrance ? If so, then 

differences must be recognized, Should there be provision for 
carrying students to the end of Grade 13 even if they do not go 
to university or normal school, or should there be another 
"division" at the end of Grade 11 or Grade 12 ? Must speciali- 
zation begin at Grade 11 and by this means must general education 
stop ? 


3. What individual differences lie within capability ? The group 
thought that in a democratic system there must be freedomfor 
the student to do what he wants to do, provided "the wit and the 
will" (President Sidney Smith) are linked together. 


4. What level of achievement should be required 2? Members raised 
the question, "Are there sufficient alternatives to a university 
course for those who do not fit into any other pattern ?" and 
wondered if the basic requirements for success at university 
are comprised in the present Grade 13 programme and approach, 
This was considered to be not so much a question of waste so 
much as it is a question of conservation of effort. 


o 


5, Lack of articulation between Grade 13 and anything coming after. 
Is this a problem of curriculum or a problem of method ? 


6 ° Method: 


(a) Individual timetable; fewer subjects. It was stated that the 
primary purpose of individual timetables is to give as wide 
a choice as possible in keeping the classes at a reasonable 
size, Experience suggests that there is a better attitude in 
class but less class spirit. 


(b) The classroom approach to individual differences, It was 
thought that teaching techniques should "move into the middle" 
to create and help to develop better attitudes, e.g., in 
citizenship, honest work in Grades 1l and 12, There was 
some recognition of the difficulties created by dividing 
Grade 13 over two or more years and also recognition that if 
there were fewer obligatory subjects would not the teaching 
of the remaining subjects, e.g., English, become better ? 
The problem is not variety of subjects but penetration into them, 
One ''positive'' approach suggested was the improvement of 

' course content and of examinations, and the elaboration of 
records sent on to the university. . 


a. 
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(c) Options as a means of recognizing individual differences, 
Is not the fact that students take two years in Grade 13 a 
reason for putting something back into Grade 12 ? Mention 
was made of the Forest Hill Village plan, a "non-college" 
course ending at Grade 12, 


(d) Shifts of emphasis. This was suggested as a means of 
relating subjects more closely to situations without losing 
sight of broader cultural values. For example, can 
geography be given a cultural value which would justify its 
replacing a foreign language in university entrance ? 


Te Differences in economic status raised the wide questions of 
(a) who should go to university ? (b) what post-Grade 12 
provision can be made for those who do not ? 


The reporter noted that this group asked far more 
questions than it tried to answer and many of the points have been elaborated 
in the form of questions which were asked, The group realized that not 
all the answers could be provided during its discussion, but thought that 
some of the questions suggest a fruitful focus for a future conference. 


In trying to draft its conclusions, the group wondered 
whether the curriculum is as important to the teaching process as we 
sometimes represent it to be. Also, ought there to be a "double standard" 
at the end of Grade 12 which would establish a difference between school 
leaving and university entrance, Some of the more important suggestions 
were more thorough penetration into fewer required subjects, consideration 
as to whether Grade 13 examinations should have fewer papers, and 
whether accredited high schools should be allowed to recommend for 
university entrance, Another suggestion was that sixty per cent rather 
than fifty per cent should be obligatory for university entrance. 


In the group there was very general agreement that there 
was no realistic substitute for effective teaching within the classroom. 
Stress was laid on the importance of parent-student and parent-teacher 
relationships, There was an evident willingness to try experimentation 
in size of class groups and grouping of subjects. It seemed to be agreed 
that except for entrance to university, individual subjects in the curriculum 
were of less importance than the relating of what is taught to the real life 
situations in which the students will find themselves. 
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GROUP 5: INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND THE CORE: CURRICULUM 


This group got under way by breaking up into four smaller groups — 
to prepare questions on the main topic. The first question called for a 
definition of "Core Curriculum" and although there was a great deal of 
discussion it was not easy to arrive at a clear-cut definition. During the 
course of the discussion we viewed a film strip entitled "Core Curriculum 
In Action" (Wayne University, Detroit), Finally, three concepts were set up 
as a guide for future discussion. 


Core Curriculum may be thought in terms of : 


l. A core of information (the common learnings) within certain 
basic subjects such as mathematics, English, social studies, 
health and guidance, including, of course, the basic skills. 


2s A group of essential subjects which form a compulsory core 
‘to which other subjects are related or added as options. 


3. An experience programme largely based on social studies but 
arising out of the needs and interests of the pupils and aimed 
particularly at pupil participation at his own level and in terms 
of meaningful content and experience. 


Although the group seemed to feel that Nos. 1 and 2 would be 
useful for exploration, considerable time was spent on concept 3. The 
resource members of the group were asked to describe how programmes 
are now working out in Toronto and Ottawa. The following points were 
outlined : 


1, Group activity is an essential feature of both experiments. 

2. Classes tend to be noisy but are well disciplined; a distinction was 
made between order and discipline. 

3. Pupils' standards improved and even in regular courses allied with 


their work their grades improved. They experienced no difficulty 
in re-entering regular-type classes, 


4, Such classes provide more scope for dealing with individual 
differences. 

5. There appeared to be better co-operation with parents and a much 
closer contact with the community. 

6. The problems of the pupils and the community itself play major 
roles in setting up the course. 

7. Formal teaching has a real place in such a programme, 


There was some feeling that this concept of education and 
learning was more adapted for use in the elementary rather than in the 
high school. 


Other topics explored in the discussions included these : 
methods of promotion, the place of standards, the problems of learning, 
revision of the curriculum, the use of modern materials of instruction. 
The revision of curricula brought forth some lively comments and some 
timely observations. The group seemed to feel that revision had been 
rather an artificial procedure : teachers were not prepared for the role 
they were expected to play; often they had neither the time nor the inclination 
for it; the direction which revision was to take was not clear; some teachers 
think that much of the present revision is largely wasted effort since it is not 
likely to be implemented. The group felt that revision should be a continuous 
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process which gets translated into classroom work and that we should avoid 
the re-writing of courses which are printed or mimeographed only to lie 
idle on a shelf. The group thought that there should be some sort of central 
office where results of experimental work might be co-ordinated for general 
use. Also it was agreed that in a classroom the importance of attitudes 

and the teacher's techniques transcends the importance of subject content. 


The group was generally agreed on the thought that there was 
no ideal programme for education; that we should aim rather towards 
gradually introducing new and better approaches. It was thought that 
the present course of studies for Grades 1 to 6 might now be reviewed. 
The feeling of the group was that the core curriculum in its broadest sense 
was still a matter for experiment in a few schools in the intermediate 
division, . . 
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GROUP 6: INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND TEACHER TRAINING 
1. Frovision for Individual Differences 


(a) In Teacher Selection : 


Selection Committees provide information from three 
sources : the interviewer, the principal and guidance counsellors of the 
secondary schools, and from students themselves. No applicants otherwise 
qualified are denied admission but some are advised against entering the 
profession. Information gathered by the Committees is not now passed on to 
the Department of Education for the granting of cards of admission to 

applicants with Normal School training. 


(b) In the Exclusion of Unsuccessful Students : 


Exclusion from Normal Schools and the College of Education 
are made by principals after failure in early performance and/or after 
repeated counselling has resulted in little or no improvement in personal or 
academic requirements. 


(c) In Academic Background : 


Survey tests are made in the Normal School to determine 
the needs of students. Direction is given in self-help or through organized 
remedial activities. Some differences were thought to be due to subject 
biases and to variations in background training. Remedial training is intended 
to raise those in need to the level of necessary minimum. 


There was some support for the following opinions : 
(1) that a more clinical approach to individual academic weaknesses could be 
used to advantage; (2) that individual differences are not necessarily 
synonymous with individual deficiencies, even in the academic field. 


There was general support for : (1) less stress on methods 
in specific subjects in teacher training schools; (2) a two-year training 
course in which academic power could be increased; and (3) the idea that the 
challenging nature of teacher training and early experience was such that 
students were self-impelled to stand on their own feet and rise above their 
academic handicaps. 


(d) In Personality Development : 


Negative and neurotic tendencies in a small percentage of 
teachers react unfavourably against the profession as a whole. It was felt 
that the following positive factors are those most needed for successful 
teaching and are most easily developed during the training period : 

(1) confidence; (2) voluntary participation as a prelude to leadership; and 
(3) personal animation in the place of dull monotony. 
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Undesirable personality types are discouraged or weeded 
out By school guidance departments, by selection committees, by reference 


to psychiatrists, by boards of medical examiners. 


The group thought that such activities as student organiza- 
tions, sports, extra-mural activities, counselling by staff members, near- 
private tutoring during teaching practice and social activities within training 
institutions were contributing much to the development of good teaching 
personalities, 


It was suggested that more might be done to develop greater 
awareness of personal weaknesses through facing up to these problems in 
informal discussions in a permissive atmosphere and by increasing participa- 
tion in group and class activities. 


(e) In Social Development : 


Social abilities to be cultivated during training were thought 
to be: (1) the ability to get along with others; (2) the ability to be at ease 
and participate in social situations; and (3) the ability to be effective asa 
member or leader of a group. 


Types of social situations for which teachers should be 
trained are : (1) teacher-pupil relationships; (2) teacher-parent-community 
groups; (3) fellow-teacher relationships; (4) personal social relations 
apart from official duties. 


Training schools are doing much to meet the needs through 
social activities, common rooms and group discussions. 


(f) In Ability : 


Grade XIII standing is a valuable screen for admission to 
Normal School and B.A. degree to the College of Education. 


I.Q. tests are administered in Normal School and measured 
against student performance but high I.Q. is not necessarily the mark of a 
good teacher. The strong motivation to become a good teacher often raises 
performance above expectation. Some at lower end of range (with median of 
about 115) work with self-improvement groups. 


Guidance and counselling are being done without the presence 
of such a department at both the Normal School and the Ontario College of 
Education. Through this means those of outstanding ability are advised to 
pursue higher or more specialized goals. Students of high ability might be 
advised to experiment in teaching procedures. A more intensive inventory of 
general and special abilities could be made and utilized in differentiation of 
training. A two-year period of training would provide greater opportunity for 
capitalization on individual abilities. Training schools need the best in staffs, 
equipment, facilities and reference sources, if such a programme is to be 
furthered, 


a 
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(g) In Emotional Maturity : 


Greater emotional balance is being and can be developed 
through : (1) participation in extra-curricular activities, group discussions, 
school exercise, responsibilities, and sports. 


Departments of psychology can do much through class 
discussions of the causes of and remedies for emotional instability. 


Continuous teaching practice aids students in adjusting 
to recurring surprise situations. 


The wholesome influence of the masters and professors 
will have a profound influence on the students. 


General Comments on (c) to (g) above : 


There may be a tendency to be too hard on an average group 
of people and to expect a general level of excellence because they are to be 
teachers of children. 


There is an increasing tendency for school officials to 
rely upon teacher training staffs for guidance in placement of graduates, In 
this the social, emotional and personal fitness of applicants are taken as 
being of equal weight with academic ability and practice teaching performance, 


2. Preparing the Teacher-in-Training to Have Regard for Individual 
Differences in Children 


Time permitted only the breakdown of the above topic 
into the following divisions : 


(a) | Recognition of the qualities and attitudes that can be developed in 
children through the subjects of the curriculum. 


(b) A need for a knowledge and appreciation of the significance of the 
normal level of intelligence, 

(c) A knowledge of the characteristics of children in various age groups. 

(d) Recognition and handling of problems resulting from differences in 


children's abilities, backgrounds, personal traits, etc. 


(e) Development of a wide range of interests by the student-teacher as an 
aid to the better understanding of the interests of children. 


(£) Opportunities for observation and understanding of the whole behaviour 
and performance patterns of different children, 
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(g) Need for meeting teaching situations at various grade levels and at: 
different levels of performance within grades. 


(h) Freparation for meeting and working with a variety of school 
programmes in different types of school communities. 


(i) Need for demonstration in training schools themselves of effective 
teaching techniques, 


It was the feeling of the group that the sum total of wholesome 
and varied experience within the training schools themselves and in the 
practice schools would not only develop the students personally but would fit 
them to understand and deal effectively with the problems of differences in. 
their pupils. 
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GROUF 7: INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The group defined In-Service Training as any training 
taken after training-school which helps to develop the teacher professionally. 
Three types mentioned were : (1) summer and extra-mural courses 
leading to degrees and certificates; (2) training sponsored by those in 
authority (inspectors, supervisors); (3) training voluntarily undertaken by 
teachers themselves (likely initiated by the Federation). 


Main questions and problems brought out in discussion 
included : 


(1) Reluctance on part of teachers to devote some spare time towards 
in-service training programmes. 


(2) When should programme operate ? during school hours ? after 
hours ? should teachers be paid for participation ? 


(3) Need for arousing interest and the desire to develop professionally 
by in-service training. 


(4) Whose responsibility is it to create this interest ? Administration ? 
Federation ? teachers ? 


(5) Where should leadership come from ? 


The group concluded : 


(1) That teachers should be willing to give up some spare time for 
professional development and not do it merely for monetary return, 


(2) In-service programme should begin with the broad picture - aims, 
objectives of education (a philosophy) - study of child development. 
All this is required before any understanding of individual differences 
in children can be appreciated. 


(3) Need for additional aid (apart from inspectors' visits) for beginning 
teachers to deal with specific problems which confront such teachers. 
It was suggested that larger Normal School staffs or experienced 
classroom teachers could do this. 


(4) Need for a clearing house to be sponsored by some group set up to 
gather and evaluate all that is being presently done in curriculum 
revision and experimentation. 


It was thought that decentralization of Department courses 
would be beneficial, These might be held weekends throughout the school 
year. They might be more effective due to possibilities of immediate 
application, 


In considering suitable programmes, the following was 
brought out in discussion : 


vf 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(1) 


In-service training programmes are operating in various rural 


areas in the form of courses, study groups and workshops. The 
need is for a broadening and deepening of teacher participation and 
this might be achieved in part by providing greater incentives in the 
form of credits and remuneration. Improved means of disseminating 
information must be sought. 


In-service training at the secondary school level is complicated by . 
complex schedules, compartmentalization, and extra duties of 
teachers, 


Primary objectives of an in-service training programme at secondary 
level should be to overcome the difficulties due to specialization. 

It was agreed that the following are helpful : Core curriculum, 

staff meetings with guidance counsellor, inter-departmental meetings, 
co-ordinating committees, psychologist's services, meetings of 
teachers of certain pupils to discuss results of personality tests. 


The need exists for opportunities of participation by staff members 
in discussion of individual differences of pupils. 


Principals and department heads should recognize their role in 
creating opportunities for activities suggested in (4) above. 


Development of leadership qualities in principals, department heads, 
supervisors, administrators, as well as teachers in order to obtain 
best results from group discussion. 


Conclusions reached by the group included these : 


That group methods are one of the most effective ways of stimulating 
and effecting teacher development. 


That this should be supplemented by consultants, experts, 
specialists, etc., from outside sources, 


That in-service training should be conducted throughout the school 
year and in summer courses, workshops, etc. 


That much of the in-service programme is more effective if it is 
the responsibility of the teachers rather than the administration. 


That the co-operation of universities, normal schools, and other. 
agencies should be enlisted in the in-service training programme, 


That in-service training is needed in order that teachers may better 
allow for individual differences in their pupils. 
The following suggestions were considered valuable : 


A list of methods for in-service training be drawn up. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


The Department should make available to local groups the services 
of experienced curriculum specialists or consultants. 


The Federation should consider possibilities of setting up a Bureau 

of Resource Personnel to make the results of research available 

to all teachers and to act as a clearing-house for exchange of ideas 
and results of experiments. 

Decentralized Saturday workshops should be set up in certain subjects. 
More in the way of recognition and financial return should be given 

to teachers in remote areas in order to encourage them to attend 
group meetings and summer courses. . 


A short leadership course for principals should be established. 


It was decided to draft a number of resolutions embodying 


some of these conclusions in order that they might be forwarded to the 
appropriate bodies for action. It was also suggested that organizations 
represented in the group be encouraged to approve these resolutions and act 
upon them. Text of the resolutions, on which no action has been taken by 
the Ontario Association for Curriculum Development, follows : 


1, 


It is recommended that the Department of Education make available 
to local areas personnel capable of assisting in the development of 
curriculum and in-service training programmes. 


Since many rural elementary schools have not reached the standard 
of education equivalent to that found in most urban centres, it is 
recommended that in rural areas : 


(a) financial assistance be made available to teachers 
who must travel long distances to attend local 
curriculum meetings; 


(b) steps be taken to have salaries increase with 
increase of qualifications; 


(c) full-time consultant teachers be provided to assist 
isolated teachers in meeting the needs of the 
individual child; 


(d) small school districts be organized into larger school - 
' districts. 


In view of the fact that a programme of in-service training is lacking 
in many localities because of a lack of leaders, be it resolved that 
the Department of Education be asked to establish a short summer 
course in Leadership methods, designed to fill the needs of all 
teachers and supervising officials. 
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4, 


That consideration be given to the following points : 


(a) The possibility of setting up an Information Bureau for the 
dissemination of material of general interest and the 
exchange of ideas and experiments in an In-Service 
Training Programme. 


(b) The possibility of establishing a Bureau of Resource 
Personnel whose experience and knowledge of In-Service 
Training Programme would be available to all teachers. 


That the Department of Education be asked to consider the possibility 
and advisability of arranging throughout the Frovince departmental 
courses on Saturdays; such courses might be held during the school 
year for a stated number of weeks and thereby would entitle teachers 
to all credits given in equivalent courses held in the summer months, 
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GROUF 8: INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Functions of the textbook are : (4) To provide a 
direction for the learning of a class; (b) To provide the steps by which the 
direction is maintained; (c) To graduate the steps so that children of 
representative ability may progress according to their abilities; (ad) To 
present the means of learning so that individual children may find that they 
are progressing towards a goal. 


1, Farents and teachers are becoming aware of the need 
for a multiplicity and a variety in instructional materials and equipment. 
2. Use of the basic text is being supplemented by enrichment and reference 
materials, 3, Further co-operation is urgently required among admini- 
strators, teachers and librarians for the development of three forms of 
library facilities : classroom, school and public libraries for children, 


1, The teacher is the prime factor in the selection and 
use of instructional materials. 2. Appropriate use of instructional 
materials requires continuous in-service training of teachers. 3. Community 
resources should be fully exploited in order to provide sufficient material. 
4, For greatest use, instructional materials should be immediately at hand 
in the classroom rather than at a central distributing point. 5. Thereisa 
real danger that materials of instruction improperly used (e.g., workbooks, 
radio, T.V.) may restrict rather than stimulate individual progress. 


1, In-service training in the selection and use of material 
of instruction, 2. Organization of a central clearing house of information 
on availability of materials, 
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GROUF 9: INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND REFORTING TO FARENTS 


Are reports worth the time and energy consumed ? Are 
reports tc absolve the teachers from all blame for results or are they to 
promote student growth ? Do parents want the truth ? These questions 
immediately challenged the attention of the group. 


Why report ? 


Gons : (1) Considerable time and energy consumed with little 
visible, tangible result, and 
(2) misinterpretation by parents. 


Pros : (1) Reports stimulate pupil's activity, 
(2) parents want to know strength and weakness of 
children, 
(3) co-operation of parents who are interested helps 
solve problems, and _ 
(4) pupils must learn to accept competition. They will be, 
later in life, assessed in relation to their peers. 


Parents require educating to understand the new way of 
reporting because the standards of the teachers vary greatly. 


If reports are worth while, then what are the individual 
differences to be reported ? What should be reported depends upon the 
parents, the child, the teacher. Individual differences of which teachers 
should be aware and that could be reported were listed under six headings : 


Physical; speech, hearing, vision, nervousness, lethargy, 
general health, posture, abnormalities. 


Mental : intelligence rating, speed of response, quickness of 
learning. 

Emotional : stability, response to criticism, temperament, 
frustration. 

Social : co-operation; acceptance of responsibility; acceptance 


by the group; care of appearance, of school property; 
courtesy, tolerance, 


Moral : trustworthiness, truthfulness, interest in work, conduct, 
fair play, honesty. 


Aptitudes : musical, artistic, mechanical, clerical. 
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Achievements in Academic Work: 


This list of items drew the following pertinent comment : 
"Educators should realize that individual differences must be taken in account 
in reporting. The whole child should be reported, Educators should avoid 
summarizing a child by such expressions as ‘he is lazy,...etc.'." 


How ? Form of reports is varied and of different values : 


(a) Written Reports: Letters and report cards. (N.B. Valuable 
~~ but incomplete, ) 


(b) Interviews : _ Visits to school, visits to home, meetings 
through Home & School, or Farent-Teacher 
Associations, 


(c) Telephone calls. 


1, Letters (formal) and report cards should contain only that which 
can be evaluated objectively. It was thought that (a) hand-written 
letters to parents are useful but tone of letter is very important; 
(b) monthly form letter to parents seems very valuable, followed 
by a visit to home if necessary. This letter is a circulated form 
to which all teachers subscribe; (c) leiters of encouragement, 
of cornmendation, produce surprising results. 


N.B. Report of abnormalities should be avoided in letters. 


2. Report cards are necessary for grading (a) pupil's academic achieve- 
ments (because these are used mostly as a basis for promotion 
and as employment forms), and (b) pupii's behaviour (general con- . 
duct), application (interest in work), and punctuality. 


ad 


+ Methods of marking academic achievements on report cards : 
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(i) Grouping all pupils arouzd an average; 
(ii) Arbitrarily dividing class into groups according to same marking 
scale; 
(iii) Marking on a curve: One-half to be marked average, one-quarter 
to be marked poor, one-quarter to be marked excellent. 
N.B. These reports do not allow anything for effort. 
(iv) Marks for steady application; e.g. (science lab) work; marks 
for variety of small tests averaged with marks for term 
examinations; 
(v) Fupil's achievement level in groups, pupil ina variety of groups 
marked as to his achievement in the group he is in, 
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2. Methods of marking some of the attitudes on report cards ; 


(i) Self-appraisal by the pupil. N.B. To obtain reasonable 
success by this device, pupil needs educating and must 
feel that the teacher trusts him. 

(ii) Individual teachers make report for verbatim repetition 
to parents; 

(iii) Individual teachers write comments on report cards; 
(iv) Circulating reports by teachers; 

(v) Personality of pupil rated by all who teach him; then, the 
homerroom teacher rates pupil with pupil's own help, 
after discussing these ratings; 

(vi) report pupil's position in relation to others as pupil's own 
growth; 
(vii) Parents have sometimes been asked to participate in planning 
reports; 
(viii) Parents observe own children in classroom. N.B. This 
has been effective to prove to haughty parent that child is 
not a genius. 


Members wondered if employers value academic standing 
more than personality or work habits, thought that Test Q. (T.Q.) is better 
term than I.Q., and that marks and tests must take account of individual 
differences. 


Interviews : Verbal reports for character traits. 


l. ' Visits to School: 


(i) visits to school should precede formal reports, 

(ii) attitudes, moral lapses and social behaviour can be discussed 
verbally, 

(iii) ideal situation is teacher-parent conferences with both mother 
and father present, 

(iv) through Home & School or Parent-Teacher Associations : half-hour 
general group discussions in which things of a general nature 
are discussed; half-hour meeting with grade teacher in elementary 
school; meeting with subject teacher in secondary school. Hope 
was expressed that secondary schools will have home-room teachers. 


2. Visits to Home : 


(i) positive comments made to parents by teachers, Words of 
commendation, 
(ii) mention of abnormalities : physical, etc. 


Telephone Calls : 


1. To set time for interview, 


2. To inform parents as soon as possible if comet ene good or bad 
has happened to pupil. 
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Cumulative records are valuable and should contain 
notes on:. : 


1. All contacts with parents, 
2. Medical findings, and 
3.. Anecdotal record, 


Time should be assigned to teachers for using these cumulative records. 
When ? 


1. Number of reports (cards) vary from monthly to two, three, four 
or five a year. Ideal situation would be four or five formal 
reports including promotion report. 
2. After one month, form letters to parents, to appraise progress 
of pupil, 
. 3. After first year, parents should learn whether their child is a 
fast, average, or a slow learner. 
4. The pupil's special aptitudes should be reported as soon as they 
are noticed. 


Where ? 


At school, -principal or teacher to parents, or in 
parent-teacher, school meetings, and in the home itself, 


The group decided on an exchange of report forms from 
various places. Three copies of present and discarded varieties can be sent 
to Miss Jean Elder, York Memorial Collegiate Institute, Keele & Eglinton 
Avenues, Toronto, who will circulate them among members of the group and 
others interested in this study of individual differences and reporting to 
parents, 
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GROUP 10A : THE PRESENT CURRICULUM AND ITS EFFECTIVENESS 


The members divided into buzz groups several times during 
the two days, to talk over particular points. 


Early in the discussion, it was decided that the work 
curriculum, for the group's purposes, meant the experiences within and 
associated with the school programme. 


Although there was some opinion in favour of defining 
educational aims, to be used as a yardstick in determining the effectiveness 
of curriculum, this idea was discarded in favour of an immediate examination 
of present criticisms, listed as below : 


As Inadequate language training, science, mathematics, 3 R's, and 
fusion of social studies. 

2. Lowering of the educational level. 

3. Curriculum ignores those of inferior ability and recognizes drop-outs. 
4. Curriculum leads to inability to think in the abstract. 

5. Curriculum does not give pupil enough self-control.. 

6, Too much time spent on frill subjects. 

7. Good working habits, e.g., thoroughness not inculcated. 

8. Curriculum inculcates materialistic attitudes. 

9. Sense of responsibility is not developed. 
10. No training for fine emotional, social and cultural development, 
11, Curriculum gives impression that education is an easy thing. 


The first criticism was altered to read Inadequate skill in 
language. Several members brought forth evidence in support of this 
criticism, e.g., employers engaging Grade 12 graduates as stenographers 
often find them weak in spelling, grammar and basic vocabulary. Applications 
from some school teachers show weakness in language. | 


The following causes of inadequate skill in language were 


suggested : 

1, Curriculum content may be inadequate. 

26 Teacher training and method may be inadequate. 

3. The present high level of employment may be to blame. 

4, The whole changing cultural setting including external activities, 
comic books, etc. 

5. Text books. 

6. Too few spelling competitions, 

7. The 1937 programme revision. 

8. The fact that to-day pupils learn much through ear and eye rather 
than from printed pages. 

9. The tendency for teachers to forget the pupil's rate of forgetting. 


One member defended the excellent work done in primary 
reading but noted the decline about Grade 5. Another noted the lack of 
progression through the grades in English Grammar. 
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Discussion on criticisms about poor working habits and 
lack of a sense of responsibility brought out the following contributing 
factors : social and economic conditions, the rushed and over-loaded teacher, 
lack of emphasis on drill, "spoon feeding", and predigesting of material by 
teachers, domination of the examination system, difference between the 
schools and society's yardsticks, the tendency to equate in value both frills 
and fundamentals, lack of ideals, lack of Canadian educational books and 
publications, the prevalent philosophy of mediocrity, the emphasis on 
entertainment and the establishment of standards which ignore both the 
inferior and the superior child. 


Among the suggested remedies were these : 


1. Curriculum should be so amended as to give the teachers sufficient 
time to supervise and check written work thoroughly. 


2. Greater opportunity should be provided to develop responsibility as 
pupils approach High School level. 


ey Every teacher should be a teacher of basic skills. 

4. Content of courses should be reduced to enable improvement in 
quality. 

5. Challenging students by means of standards based upon ability and 
aptitudes. 

6, Increased emphasis upon moral and spiritual values inherent in the 


subject matter we use. 


7. Improved public relations at local level. 


While agreeing that some of these criticisms are valid, it 
was felt that some outside influences contributed to the unsatisfactory 
conditions; fault does not lie only with curriculum. It was realized that 
emphasis on basic skills and attitudes should lessen these criticisms and 
assist public relations at local levels. 
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GROUP 10B : THE PRESENT CURRICULUM AND ITS EFFECTIVENESS 


, Curriculum was defined as meaning the whole school 
programme whose effectiveness may be measured by success in providing 
for (i) the mastery of the basic disciplines of word, number and form; 

(ii) the inculcation of ethical principles (citizenship training); (iii) the pre- 
paration for further study both academic and vocational. 


The discussion was limited except for occasional 
references to the intermediate grades 7 - 10, 


Discussion developed on the following : (1) the need for 
more drill in number. work; (2) the criticism that there are too many subjects 
and too much material, with neglect of the basic skills (several in the 
group thought basic skills are being mastered better now than formerly); 

(3) it was felt that the desire to learn is of primary importance. Experiments. 
seem to show that motivating factors include : happy home and school 
experiences; encouragement of independent thinking; setting educational 
objectives early; confidence developed through mastery of basic skills; 
participation by students in organization, including teaching process; 

(4) individual differences may be provided for by "streaming", by options, 

by alternative courses; (5) members agreed that the value of grammar is to 
aid in producing correct and lucid oral and written expression. We have 
discarded grammar but have not succeeded too well in teaching correct 
English usage. Grammar should be taught, but should be combined with 
composition, one period in six being devoted to functional grammar. Besides 
grammar, students need practice in developing ideas. Discussion among 
teachers, at all levels, would contributeto improved teaching of grammar. 

(6) Home influence as a very important factor in the use of English, among 
other things. The teaching of English, good usage, etc., should permeate 
entire curriculum. (7) To get the best out of a student the teacher must 

first get and then retain his confidence. (8) Teachers should try to get 
across importance of doing an honest day's work, when the student progresses 
into the business world. It is dangerous to stress the idea of obtaining an 
immediate success. This usually does not happen, Parents! co-operation 
toward this end would be worth while, (9) It was generally agreed that a 
course on citizenship by itself was not desirable, but that it should tie in 

with all school activities, (10) It was agreed by all the teaching group that 
there was a definite improvement with respect to destruction and defacing 

of school property; a higher sense of responsibility in students. (11) Group 
participation in activities would be a means of motivation to study. (12) It was 
often mentioned that the curriculum was too extensive to give proper attention - 
to all subjects. (13) There should be an improvement in the contacts by 
school teachers and principals with parents. (14) The curriculum should be 
thoroughly examined to see if everything pertaining to the Intermediate 
Division is the best possible. (15) For best results students should be 30% 

of the time under the same teacher. (16) Discussion of co-operation led to 

a consideration of ethical principles. "Spiritual and Moral Objectives in 
Education" was recommended as a good book to show what can be done in 

each subject. A course in ethics or citizenship as such seemed to be too 
restricted for what we wished to do. Tolerance as an active appreciation of 
other people and of other nationalities is important. Some people thought 

that we have been remiss in what may be our most important job, the 
inculcation of ethical principles. Blame was placed in part on an overcrowded 
time-table, 
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GROUP 10B (Cont'd) 


Another phase of our discussion assessed the value of 
present curriculum in preparing for further study. Only about 4% of the 
school population reaches university and a curriculum geared for this small 
group is unrealistic. Suggested ways of meeting the situation were : planning 
by local groups, non-college courses with different options, terminal 
courses, In setting up different courses there might be folly in closing the 
doors of opportunity too early to a student. Some students can cover the 
same work as superior learners but at a slower rate. Forty per cent of 
Grade 13 students are nineteen or over. A cultural course should be 
included in all courses. The idea that education for living and education 
for earning a living are separate was considered false; they are component 
parts of one whole. The reduction of the Department of Education of the 
number of options necessary for graduation should give time for more 
intense work, It was thought that the slow tempo in Grade 13 may be the 
cause of a large number of university failures. The custom of basing June 
recommendations on Christmas and Easter marks was criticized. 
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Talk by Dr. Chandos Reid, Friday, October 17, 1952: 


A welcome and valued guest throughout the Conference 
was Dr. Chandos Reid. An authority on the use of various materials for 
instruction, she was until recently on the staff of Columbia University and 
is now engaged in experimental work in the schools of Fairlawn, New Jersey. 


On Friday evening, October 17, Dr. Reid addressed the 
delegates on the topic ''The Three R's", Here are notes on her talk : 


"Teachers to-day are doing a good job on the three R's. 
'I can find no evidence in any study that should give us any 
misgivings about the job we're doing in teaching the fundamentals’, 
Dr. Reid said. 


"tWe are doing a better job than ever before in teaching 
children to read, to express themselves and to compute. So 
many things compete for a child's attention to-day that we have 
to do a better job of getting education across to our children 
during school hours than was the case when you and I and our 
children's teachers went to school. ! 


"Increased means of world communication, more especially 
radio and television, have produced extra-curricular means of 
education, She continued; ‘It is possible for a sixteen-year-old 
child to-day to know more about the great books, the great music, 
the problems of the world and the various countries in it, and 
the developments in science than most adults know, and yet not 
be able to read a word. ' 


"Educators should build on the comic book reading habits 
of modern children, Dr. Reid believed, pointing out that at least 
they are reading, even if itis comics. ‘Escapist reading isn't 
limited to children. Look at the list of best sellers and popular 
magazines and you'll see plenty of this type of literature. ' 


"She made a plea for a concept of education which con- 
sidered the whole child, rejecting the idea that learning is some- 
thing which is to be offered in packages." 
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Conference Banquet, Saturday, October 18, 1952 


The Conference Banquet was held in the King Edward 
Hotel, Saturday evening, October 18, 1952. Miss M'Gonigle presided. 
With her at the head table in addition to Dr. R. C. Wallace, were the 
following : Miss Gertrude Bergey, Secretary of the Ontario Association 
for Curriculum Development; Mr. P, W. Diebel, Fresident, Ontario 
Teachers' Federation; Miss Nora Hodgins, Treasurer, Ontario Association 
for Curriculum Development; Mr. L. S. Beattie, Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, Department of Education; Mrs. M. D. McLellan, Past President, 
Ontario Federation of Home & School; Dr. J. G. Althouse, Chief Director 
of Education for Ontario; Miss H. Allison, Registrar, University of Western 
Ontario; Dr. W. J. Dunlop, Minister of Education for Ontario; Mrs. R. C. 
Wallace; Dr. C. C. Goldring, Director of Education for Toronto, and 
Fresident, Canadian Education Association; Miss Emma Stewart, Assistant 
Secretary, Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation; Mr. R. Pearson, President, 
B. C. Teachers' Federation; Mrs. J. M. Watson, Secretary, Trustees' & 
Ratepayers' Association, and Director of Field Work; Mr. J. W. Wagner, 
President, Ontario Trustees' Council. Mr. Ahmed, Principal of Teachers' 
Training College, East Pakistan, who was present at the Conference, was 
also introduced, 


The speaker was Dr. R. C. Wallace, former Principal 
of Queen's University and now Adviser on University Affairs to the Ontario | 
Minister of Education. His address, entitled "Our Talents" was as follows : 


"There is a graphic story in Holy Writ of the man who was 
to go ona journey, and called his three servants. He gave to one 
five talents, to another two, and to a third one. When he came 
back, he said, he would find what use they had made of the talents. 
You know the sequel. One had made ten talents out of his five, a 
second four talents out of his two, and a third had buried his talent 
in the earth, so that it might be given back to the master when he 
came. The reproof to the man of the one talent was as scathing as 
was the commendation to the other two. Still worse, his talent 
was taken from him and given to the others. There are lessons to 
be drawn from this old story that are as pertinent to our day as they 
were two thousand years ago. We have been endowed with differ- 
ent talents - some more, some fewer - and they are ours, indivi- 
dually. If they are to fulfil their function they have to be put to 
use, so that they may expand, and grow. If they are not put to use, 
we shall lose them. Such benefit as they might have had for us, and 
through us for others, will be taken over by those who have shown 
the ability to use their talents. For the gifts of nature cannot be 
lost. They can only be redistributed, 


"It is stated in the Declaration of Independence that ‘all 
men are born equal', The men who drafted that historic document 
did not, I assume, mean what the words imply; but rather that all 
should be given equal opportunity as human beings in the sight of 
God. For it is a demonstrated fact to all parents, and.to all 
teachers, that all men are not born equal. One has high intellectual 
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ability. Another has low intellectual ability. One is quick; 
another is slow. One has artistic ability; another has none. One 
has mechanical skill; another has not. We are all human beings, 
but we differ greatly in our talents. I have yet to find the person 
who is not better than I am in some regard - and I have mingled 
with many types. Probably you can say the same about yourselves. 
It is this variety that makes life interesting, in our own family 
circle, and in our wider contacts outside the home. It is this 
variety, too, that makes the problem of education tantalizing and 
indeed difficult. You have been giving your thought to it in this 
conference. I cannot hope this evening to add anything that is new. 
I can only express in my own way some of the thoughts that have 
been borne in on me over the years. 


"We have been admitting the fact of individual and 
specialized abilities. We have conveniently forgotten the fact in 
our educational procedures. Classes have been so large, time 
has been so short, that in order to cover the prescribed work the 
pupils must be dealt with as a class together. Mechanical drill 
becomes boring to the brighter minds; it is necessary for those 
who are slower in their mental reactions. The time was whenunder a 
more flexible programme the better pupils could be used to help 
those who were slower; and while left to individual effort, when the 
teacher was engaged with another group, the abler could go ahead 
at their own pace, But those techniques are not so feasible to-day. 
Nor is it feasible for a teacher to take many hours after school to 
help the 'lad o'pairts' to qualify for a scholarship at the university, 
as the old-time Scottish dominie was wont to do. Other techniques 
are called for, Guidance officers can do much, in co-operation 
with the teacher, to discover and to emphasize the special abilities 
that are latent in the pupil, and to suggest ways and means, within 
the limits of the school curriculum, by which these abilities may 
be nurtured and strengthened. For the function of the guidance 
officer is not only to point the way to a suitable vocation for the pupil, 
it is also to encourage to further study in those areas in which the 
pupil is naturally endowed. 


“There is, too, a change in emphasis, The pupil to whom 
special attention was given was the intellectually bright pupil and 
no other abilities were considered worthy of special attention. And 
the test was in book learning. To-day we know, and recognize, 
that there are other abilities which may not discover themselves so 
readily in the ordinary routine of classwork, but which are valuable, 
and deserve encouragement. I recall a visit paid to the Virden 
district in Manitoba in which there are sand dunes, the relics of an 
old delta, I was invited to visit the school, and ina classroom I 
enquired if anyone had observed whether these dunes were moving, 
and, if so, at what rate and in what direction, One boy could give 
me precisely the information that I wanted to have. The teacher 
told me afterwards that he had been kept back from school, was 
behind the others in his class, and was discouraged. By chance I had 
hit on his special talent - that of accurate observation, so necessary 
in that of the scientist. I hope that the boy was encouraged in finding 
that he had something that was apparently worth while. 
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"All of which leads to another consideration. More is to be 
gained - much more - by encouragement than by reproof. If we 
realize that others help us by a word of deserved praise, then we, 
too, can help others by encouraging them in their strength rather 
than discouraging them in their weakness. Those who have to deal 
with men and women who are responsible to them, in business or 
professional life, have learned if they are wise that much is gained 
by making use of their respective abilities and by letting it be 
known that these abilities are recognized and appreciated. It pays 
to lead from the strong suit. 


"The question arises as to how far we may go in fostering 
special abilities through education, without imperilling the 
essentials which are necessary for the equipment of all who are to 
play their part as responsible citizens. Guidance officers and 
teachers can do much at the crossroads ~ when an academic or a 
technical or a commercial course should be taken; when university 
or agricultural college or technical institute, or.business or a 
trade should be chosen. In a word, they can advise as to where the 
abilities of the pupil can find fullest satisfaction in life. It helps 
to have men - and women - who are actively engaged in these 
professions or vocations speak to the boys and girls. They carry 
with them a sense of reality that impresses. But until these 
choices have to be made, the safe way is not to depart from the 
general curriculum in favour of this or that special aptitude. Rather 
does it seem wise to encourage special reading to suit the proclivities 
of the pupil, but not to the detriment of general education. If the 
right decision for life work is made eventually, all that is learned 
by the way in general education will prove to be not a detriment but 
an asset. He is a better engineer, or doctor, or teacher, who is 
also a genuinely cultured man, 


"As St. Paul has put it, we are all members of one body. 
The bowy can function fully only if each member can play its part. 
There are so many and so varied parts to be played in the social 
economy of our day that all the gifts with which the human race is 
endowed can be called into fullest operation. It is a happy situation 
when a man feels that he is expressing his personality in the work 
which he has to do. His talents are being given full play, and there 
is joy and zest in life. That is our objective as educators. If we 
have ourselves been happily cast for our day's task, we have a 
responsibility to see that those who come after us are fitted for the 
work that they have to do, so that life may be a joy and an inspiration. 
A hard challenge, you will say. True, but there is nothing worth 
while that is not hard, And there is a great satisfaction in the doing 
of it. Thatis, after all, the real achievement in life." 
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Closing Meeting 


The final general meeting of the Conference took place on 
Sunday morning, Cctober 19, with Miss M'Gonigle presiding. 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Ontario 
Association for Curriculum Development ~ Miss Gertrude Bergey - was 
submitted, as follows : 


"At this, the Second Conference of the Cntario Association 
for Curriculum Development, it is my privilege to present the 
Secretary's annual report. 


"This past year has been from the point of the Planning 
Committee a most interesting one. Four full committee meetings 
were held - December 1, January 26, April 26 and September 13, 
Representatives from most of the groups concerned were present. 
And it is, I think, a matter of some satisfaction that these persons 
worked together in a most forward-looking manner. Various 
sub-committee meetings were also held to deal with details 
delegated by the General committee. 


"Since last October the Conference committee has been 
enlarged to include : Miss Helen Allison, Mr. H. Pullen, Mr. 
J. EH. Kennedy, and iir. N. Ingram. Mr. Manning has been 
replaced by Mr. J. R. M. Feat. 


"The work of the committee has been expanded considerably. 
This has necessitated an increase in the amount of office work 
done for us by Cntario Teachers' Federation. At this time we 
would like to acknowledge our gratitude and appreciation to Miss 
Jeane Richardson of that office who has carried on the correspon~ 
dence and filing, etc. We cannot pass lightly, either, the 
invaluable advice given by Miss Nora Hodgins, and the kindly 
guidance of Miss M'Gonigle, 


“The previous Conference report has been widely 
circulated. Complimentary reports were sent to persons, 
organizations and authorities both within and without our province, 
Replies indicated they were well received. 


"This year the Conference has been enlarged to over three 
hundred persons. A bibliography was sent out prior to the 
Conference, Every effort was made to place participants in 
groups of their choice, and limit the size of the groups. 


"As you are aware, the 0O.A.C.D. received a $200 portion 
of the Greer Memorial Award - this money to be used to set up 
another Conference, With this money we were able to secure 
Dr. Reid and Dr. Wallace - who have added immeasurably to the 
success of our Conference. 
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"The committee has attempted to plan your Conference to 
meet your needs. And the success in planning that we have had, 
has been due to the co-operation of all members of the committee." 


The report was adopted, 


An interim Financial Statement was presented by Miss 
Nora Hodgins, Treasurer. A complete statement would be forwarded after 
all accounts covering the Conference were received. The statement was 
approved. 


The Chairman reminded everyone present that the fee of 
$7.00 which each had paid covered registration ($5.00) and a membership 
in the C.A.C.D. ($2.00), which would include a copy of the report. 


Report of the Organization Committee : 


Mr. H. Pullen, Convener of the Organization Committee, 
reviewed the beginnings of the O.A.C.D. by pointing out that an Ontario 
group of educators who attended the meeting of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development in Detroit, February, 1951, had requested 
the Ontario Teachers' Federation to convene a meeting of interested 
persons to investigate the possibilities of setting up an Ontario Curriculum 
association, Further activities were summarized as follows : a first , 
conference. was set up in Cctober, 1951; the original conference committee 
was instructed to continue and organize a second conference; the two 
conferences that have been held have had the financial backing and use of 
office and personnel of the Ontario Teachers! Federation; the Association 
has operated on a very small budget. 


The meeting decided to proceed with the establishment of 
a permanent organization. 


The Organization Committee made a recommendation 
that the letterhead of the permanent organization be set up as follows : 


"Ontario Association for Curriculum Development 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of Home & School 
Associations, the Ontario Trustees' Council, the Department 
of Education, the Ontario Educational Association, the Urban 
Inspectors' Association, the Civil Service Inspectors, the 
School Business Administrators' Association, the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the Teacher-Training Colleges and the Universities 
in association with the Ontario Teachers! Federation." 
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The elections had the following results : 


President : 


Vice-President : 


Secretary: 
Treasurer : 


Counsellors : 


a 


Miss Eileen M'Gonigle (OTF) 
Mr. R. J. Bolton (OPSMTF) 
Miss Gertrude Bergey (FWTAO) 
Miss Nora Hodgins (OTF) 


Mrs. M. D. McLellan (Home & School) 
Mr. H. E. Cavell (IPS) 

M.iss Blanche Snell (OSSTF) 

Miss Helen Allison (Universities) 

Mr. H. Pullen (School Business Official) 
Mr. N. Ingram (Trustees) 

Mr. J. R. M. Peat (Normal Schools) 
Rev. Sr. Mary Lenore (CECTA) 

Mr. D. Dadson (Department) 
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An Evaluation of the Conference 


When any activity has been concluded, those who have 
been engaged in that activity try to make some kind of evaluation of what 
they have done. In such new undertakings as our two curriculum conferences 
an evaluation is essential. It is difficult to assess them in isolation. 
However, as we are particularly concerned with the 1952 conference, let us 
try to consider it primarily - at the same time noting the success of changes 
made over the 1951 conference, 


¥ 


As at last year's conference, the purpose was to provide a 
means for the exchange of thought and of experience in the continuing process 
of curriculum development in Ontario, with particular stress on Individual 
Differences, 


From last year's comments it had been clear that many 
attending had not understood the purpose of the conference, nor the "group" 
techniques of group discussion. From the discussion concerning the plan of 
resolutions at the final general session it was clear that the majority of those 
attending the conference did not look upon the conference as an action group. 
From a tabulation of comments taken from evaluation sheets, it was evident 
that fewer were looking for definite over-all solutions to curriculum problems, 
but were seized of the value of interchange of experience and of group 
appraisal of difficulties to be resolved - not necessarily in identical ways - 
before a solution could be obtained. Such comments as "stimulating", 
"aware of responsibility", "great profit", "time well spent" would indicate 
a better understanding of the purpose of the conference and a greater degree 
of participation. However, a few comments - "lacked specific aim", "need 
more definite conclusions" - point up the fact that some participants prefer 
another approach, 


Many suggestions were made about the preparation for 
future conferences. These included an earlier announcement of topics, a 
bibliography sent out well in advance, delegates bringing materials of interest. 
(It would be a great help to the Planning Committee if when topics are 
submitted to possible delegates their choices and suggestions could be 
returned quickly, for it is from those replies that the above three suggestions 
could be followed. ) 


The delegates to the 1952 conference experienced less 
difficulty in understanding the "group" process. Two factors undoubtedly 
helped to reduce this difficulty. One was the former experience of many 
delegates and the other - and a very popular factor according to the delegates - 
was the first general session in which Mr. Graham and his group demonstrated 
the possible benefits of such a method of attacking problems. A few comments 
indicated that perhaps some were too conscious of the process and lost sight 
of the purpose. Some would like a chairman, an agenda, a strictly-defined 
problem, no "compulsive talkers", and finally a definite, if not a single, 
solution. The over-all impression, however, was that the groups provided 
stimulation, various approaches to a problem, anda sharing of each other's 
assets and abilities (rather than liabilities). 
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It is not easy to regulate the size of the groups when 
there is delay on the part of delegates in choosing a particular group. Nor 
is it easy to make sure each group is fully representative of all the various 
organizations attending the conference. It is interesting to note that more 
than one delegate expressed the wish that the lay members - particularly 
Home & School representatives and trustees - should be a part of every 
group no matter how limited the area of discussion might seem. Groups 
which for one reason or other could not be reduced in size seem to have 
solved the problem practically by breaking up into smaller groups for part 
of each session and then meeting together again to pool the findings of the 
“buzz'' sessions. One suggestion made which seems worth while when there 
is a tendency to wander from the plan laid down by the group is that "the goal 
and the pace be kept in mind". It is also important to stress again that a 
group functions well when each member feels he has as much responsibility 
as any one else in the group for reaching the goal and that he does not help 
by being late or being absent. The group method, with its widely represen- 
tative members, appears to have pleased the majority of those who attended 
the conference, The totals of the evaluation of the group discussions were : 
6% mediocre, 10% average, 61% good, and 23% excellent. Also it should 
be noted that the "three hundred plus" who attended shared very personally 
in the discussions, for ninety-three per cent noted general participation 
as against seven per cent who felt participation was limited to a few. 


Your committee would like to express again its appreciation 
of the contribution made to the Conference by Mr. Graham and his group, by 
Dr. Reid for her address on iriday evening and her help and advice during 
the conference, and by Dr. Wallace for his thought-provoking address at the 
conference dinner. Such a conference requires. special talents and much 
expenditure of energy and of time from group leaders, observers, recorders 
and resource people. We owe much to the conference members who filled 
those roles so well. 


The fact that you are now able to study this report is due 
to the good offices of Mr. Hepworth and his committee. Theirs has been no 
easy task. 


Finally, your committee is most appreciative of the 
suggestions made by delegates in evaluating the conference and in pointing 
out details which might be considered in planning the 1953 conference. Your 
committee feels that the resolution of the final general session to proceed 
with a permanent organization - The Ontario Association for Curriculum 
Development - is evidence of the value of the two previous conferences on 
Curriculum Development. 


Eileen M'Gonigle, Chairman 
0.A.C.D. Flanning Committee 
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Breakdown of Attendance at the C.A.C.D. Conference : 


Civil Service Inspectors 1 
Urban Inspectors' Association 
Canadian Education Association 
Co-Crdinating Committees 
Cther Frovinces 
Headmasters' Association 
Ontario College of Education 
Federation of Catholic Farent- 
Teacher Associations 3 
Trustees 5 
4 School Business Cfficials 4 
6 
1 
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a Federation of Women Teachers! 
4 Associations of Ontario 4 
Canadian Teachers' Federation 
Federation of Home & School 
Associations of Ontario 10 
Univer sities 9 
L'Association de l'Enseignement 
Francais de l'Ontario 12 
Normal Schools 9 
Ontario Public School Men Teachers' 
, Federation 46 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers! 
Federation 67 
Department of Education 10 
French Parent-Teacher Association 1 
Cniario English Catholic Teachers' 
Association 23 
Frovincial Council of Women 0 
Ontario Teachers' Federation 9 
Ontario Educational Association 3 
Association for Curriculum 
Development Committee 14 
Cntario Library Association 1 
Special Invitations and others whose 
organizations are not stated, 
including Dr. Wallace and 
Dr. Althouse 10 
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Toronto, Cnt. 
January 15, 1953 
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